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“ My daughter came "—p. 770. 
TWO STORIES IN ONE. 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT, AUTHOR OF “ DE PROFUNDIS,” “SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM,” ETC. 


a> ee 


CuapterR XLV.—My Lasr Great TROUBLE. 
4 hae current of our lives rolled smoothly and har- | The first meeting took place at a charitable fancy 
pily on till Adeline had reached her eighteenth | fair in the town of X——., a few miles from the Hall, 
year, when she was introduced to a young officer in | at which Adeline and I kept a stall. I noticed among 
the East India Company’s service, a Captain Compton. | the company a tall, handsome, gentlemanly-looking 
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man, with a somewhat bronzed countenance. My 
attention was further called to him by the fact that 
his glance was very frequently fixed on our stall. 
Nor was this much to be wondered at, for Adeline 
was a remarkably pretty girl. She was tall, slim, 
without being too thin, and exceedingly graceful. 
She had a clear brunette complexion, large dark con- 
fiding eyes, good mouth and teeth, and well-formed 
features. I might dwell longer on her personal 
appearance, but being her mother, should I do so, I 
might naturally be considered prejudiced in favour 
of my own child, 

+ Oncethe handsome stranger summoned up courage 
enough to approach us. He made some trifling pur- 
chase, I forget what, nor do I think he remembered 
what it was five minutes after he had done so, I 
have a faint idea that I saw him put something into 
his pocket, and that is all. Although he no longer 
lingered near our stall, I still noticed him casting 
frequent glances at it. Presently Sir Thomas en- 
tered, and coming towards us, remained talking with 
us for a few minutes, when suddenly, with a look of 
surprise on his features, he left us. I followed him 
with my eyes, and saw him accost our stranger cus- 
tomer with great warmth. They remained talking 
together for some minutes, when they advanced to- 
wards us. 

“Clara, my dear,” said my husband, “let me 
introduce to you my friend Captain Compton. My 
daughter Adeline. I have not seen him now for 
some years—not since he obtained his cadetship.” 

“T should hardly have expected you would have 
recognised me,” said the captain. “I must have 
changed greatly during the ten years I resided in 
India.” 

“My dear fellow, I recognised you the moment 
I saw you, and should have done so anywhere, if it 
had only been for the likeness you bear to your 
father. But how long are you going to stop in 
England ?” 

“Two years, and then I must return to India.” 

“What are you doing in this part of the world ?” 

“T have a married sister living about ten miles 
the other side of X——. I found your name pub- 
lished as one of those interested in the fancy fair, 
and thought I would come over and renew our old 
friendship.” 

My husband, of course, told him he was delighted 
to see him, and they remained chatting together a 
little while longer. Sir Thomas then left us, and 
the captain politely offering to assist in our sales, 
remained with us till it was time to return home, 
when he accompanied us to the Hall. 

During dinner, and for some time after, the con- 
versation turned principally on the-captain’s adven- 
tures in India. I noticed that Adeline entered 


very little into the conversation, although she was 
evidently far from being an unwilling listener. She 
seemed, indeed, to pay the greatest attention to every 









| word which dropped from the captain’s lips. In the 
| drawing-room she conversed somewhat more freely 
with him, and when he left us for the night, they 
| were already on the footing of good friends. In the 
course of a few days the captain visited us again, 
and then, after a still shorter lapse of time, paid ug 
; another visit. The result may easily be guessed, 
|In due time he made an offer for Adeline’s hand, 
| which she accepted; my husband having first made 
| sufficient inquiries as to his income, property, and 
expectations, all of which were answered to his per- 
fect satisfaction. The legal preliminaries having 
been arranged, they were married from the Hall, and 
after the wedding breakfast started for a trip on the 
Continent, 

And now I have to speak of the saddest episode in 
my life. My other troubles, which I have already 
described to the reader, although each in its way 
terribly severe, did not in their aggregate amount 
to the grief of the present. I mentioned in a former 
chapter that prior to our marriage my dear husband 
had stipulated that during peace he would remain on 
half-pay, but should war at any time break out, he 
would immediately apply to the Horse Guards to be 
employed again on active service. We had been 
married twelve years when the Crimean war took 
place, and Sir Thomas, much to my regret, applied 
for a command, and to my still greater regret, his 
application was acceded to, It was then arranged 
that my mother, who had taken a house at Brighton, 
and resided habitually there, with the exception of 
the three months she spent each year with us, should 
stay with me during his absence. 

The time came for my husband’s departure. I 
will not describe our leave-taking, for it would be 
too painful a task for me to undertake. There was 
something more than the ordinary sorrow which a 
wife would feel on an occasion of the kind. There 
seemed to come over me an impression that painful 
as was our leave-taking, painful as his absence would 
be, there was an undefined misfortune hanging over 
me far more painful than all. This impression con- 
tinued for more than a week, when at last it was 
somewhat relieved by a letter which I received from 
my dear husband. In it he told me that he had 
arrived safely at Gibraltar, and that the voyage had 
been a most pleasant one. He mentioned that those 
with him were very confident that the war would be 
but a very short one, as it was impossible that 
| Russia could withstand the combined forces of Eng- 
| land and France, and that he hoped in a few months 
| to see me again. 

The few months passed over, but although I heard 
from my husband almost every week, so far from the 
date of his return appearing to shorten, it seemed by 
| every successive letter to be more and more uncer- 
tain. There was, however, no alternative but to 
submit as quietly and submissively as possible to the 
course events were taking, and I earnestly prayed 
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that my husband might be preserved from the perils He had died but a few days before my arrival in 
and dangers which surrounded him. After he had | Maka. I did not leave the island till his remains 
been absent about six months, I received a letter had been embarked for England, and I then returned 
pearing the Malta postmark, and addressed in an | through France to London, to await the arrival of 
unknown female hand. Although the natural feeling | the coffin. It was afterwards transported to the 
it would have given rise to in my mind would have | Hall, and then buried in the village church, Major 
been one of eager anxiety, I felt so agitated that I | Stirling and other members of my husband’s family 
had not the courage to break the seal, but stood there, | attending the funeral. 
the letter trembling in the hand that held it. Making My husband’s estates reverting to the heir-at-law, 
an effort I somewhat recovered myself, and opening | I now left the Hall, and took up my abode in London 
the letter, commenced reading it. I had hardly read | till the legal formalities connected with his will were 
afew lines when the objects in the room appeared | gone through, which occupied little less than a year. 
to move around me, and I sank dazed and stupefied | I was amply provided for. Besides a considerable 
on the sofa. I do not think I fainted, and yet I was | sum in ready money, I had settled on me for life an 
totally unconscious of when my mother entered the | annuity of £1,200. Tio my daughter Adeline he be- 
room, whom, on recovering my self-possession, I found | queathed a legacy of £5,000, nor was it by any 
standing by my side, and reading, with a countenance | means unacceptable to her. Promotion had been 
of intense horror, the letter I had let drop from my | slow with her husband, and as they had several 
hand. As soon as I had somewhat recovered myself, | children, it was no easy matter for him on his officer’s 
I burst into tears, and requested my mother to tell | pay and the interest of his wife’s jointure to meet 
me the contents of the letter. their expenses ; and even during my dear husband’s 
“Clara, my dear,” said my mother, “you must lifetime, she had found on more than one occasion a 
call up your courage. The letter has been written | pecuniary present from him highly acceptable. He 
by a lady nurse in the hospital at Malta, informing | had always promised to treat Adeline as if she were 
you that your husband, having been severely wounded | his own daughter, and had she been really so, he 
in the Crimea, had been brought there for his re- | could hardly have loved her more than he did. 
covery. That although on his embarkation he had For some time after the death of my husband, my 
reached almost a state of convalescence, in conse- | mode of life was unsettled in the extreme. I seemed, 
quence of the very bad weather the steamer had | after the first burst of sorrow was over, to suffer 
experienced on its passage, severe symptoms had | from an inexpressible irritability of mind, and could 
developed themselves.” settle down nowhere. I attempted to live with my 
The lady nurse who had written the letter further | mother at Brighton, and did so for a few months, 
stated that my dear husband had requested her to | but as soon as my husband’s affairs were wound up, 
convey the intelligence to me, and also to beg that, | I determined to join Adeline and her family in India. 
if I had courage and health to undergo the journey, | Then I did not like the idea of leaving my mother 
my husband wished me to come to him as quickly as | for so long, although she was certainly in excellent 
possible. | health at the time. I then thought of taking a house 
Courage and health to undergo the journey! Was in London, and had almost fixed on one, when I 
it possible to conceive any danger too great for me | definitely resolved to pay Adeline a visit for a year, 
to face on such an errand? And strength? Had I ! before settling down in England, calculating to be 
been as weak as a dying child, I would have attempted | absent altogether abovt eighteen months. 
it, The preparations for my journey were soon made, | My mother offering no objection to my visit to 
though of what they were I remember nothing. From India, I started by the overland route, and arrived 
the time I left home till the day I reached Malta, | safely in Calcutta. My daughter, her husband, and 
with the exception of my refusing to allow my mother | children received me most affectionately. I found 
to accompany me, all now seems a perfect blank. | Adeline much less altered in her appearance than I 
Why I should have refused to allow my mother to | had expected. She had fortunately enjoyed excellent 
accompany me I know not, unless from an undefined | health during her residence in the East. Her children 
jealous fear that she might by her presence deprive | were as a rule healthy, but the climate had evidently 
me by her aid of some of the happiness I should | acted more prejudicially on them than on their 
feel in nursing my dear husband. parents, I soon became great friends indeed with 
On landing at Malta I hurried to the hospital, | the children—I may say that grandmamma was an 
where I was asked my business, and my name was | especial favourite with them. 
then sent in to the surgeon superintendent. For I did not remain in India as long as I had intended 
some few minutes I paced the room in breathless | when I left England. I suffered much from the heat 
anxiety, waiting for the surgeon. He came not, but | and other inconveniences, which had an injurious 
in his place a lady. The moment I saw her the | effect on my health. I had also received some letters 
expression on her countenance told all—my dear { from my mother, from which I had reason to con- 
husband was dead clude that her health was failing her, and I deter- 
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mined to hasten my return. I did this the more 
willingly, as Major Compton intended after two years 
to leave the service and return to England, when it 
was resolved that we should all live together. 

On my arrival in England, to my great joy I found 
my mother in much better health thanI had antici- 
pated. To my proposal that she should live with us 
she gave a decided negative. 

_ “IT am getting very old and very cross, and I know 
it, Clara,” she said. “ The noise of the children would 
worry me, and I should never have the heart to scold 
them for it, and that would make it worse. Besides, 
although a good grandmother may be considered a 
godsend ina house, I am by no means sure that a 
great-grandmother would be looked upon so favour- 
ably. No,’’ she continued, “I have become used to 
my own settled habits, and at my time of life it 
would be hard to change them. I will remain where 
I am, Clara. Come and see me as often as you like, 
and bring the little ones with you whenever you 
please.” 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
ALICE MORGAN’S ADVENTURES. 


Asout a month after the funeral of her boy, a little 
girl was born to Alice Morgan. The infant was 
exceedingly sickly. For some time both Alice and 
her baby hung between life and death, but at last 
she began slowly to recover; and the child, which 
could hardly be said to improve in health, continued 
alive. Alice received the greatest kindness from her 
new lodger during her confinement, and every care 
was bestowed on both her and the infant. Mrs. 
Watkins visited her daily, and by her attention 
and kindness entirely won Alice’s confidence. One 
day, when the infant appeared in rather better 
health than usual, Alice asked Mrs. Watkins if she 
would get it baptised for her. 

“With pleasure, my dear, if you wish it,” she re- 
plied. “But why don’t you wait till you are better, 
and then take it yourself?” 

“No,” replied Alice, “I would like to do so, but 
I can’t.” Then bursting into tears she continued, 
“Since the funeral of my boy, I have not been able 
to enter a place of worship.” 

« And why not?” asked Mrs. Watkins. 

“TI can’t tell you why,” said Alice, “ but it is im- 
possible. Several times I have been to the very 
doors of the church, and was then unable to go in. 
I don’t mind telling you that, for although you 
haven’t said anything, I am quite aware you know 
all, When I was giving the evidence at the coroner’s 
inquest, in the midst of it a sensation camo over me, 
as if the finger of an angel had been placed on my 
lips, and I was afterwards unable to answer any more 
questions. Since that time, except at the funeral of 
my boy, whenever I attempt to enter a church, it 





me, and I dare not pass by him. I hope and belieyg 
God may still forgive me; he must still care for me, 
or why should he have allowed his angel to place a 
finger on my lips ?” 

Mrs. Watkins, with an awe-stricken countenance, 
gazed steadfastly at her friend for some time, The 
good woman was not naturally of a superstitious 
temperament, but there was an earnestness and self. 
conviction about Alice when she spoke that almost 
startled her. She knew that, although Alice was 
very amiably disposed, she could on occasion prove 
she possessed considerable strength of mind, as well 
as strong reasoning powers; and that she was not 
likely to be influenced or biassed by any chimerical 
idea. 
Mrs. Watkins now no longer resisted Alice’s appli- 
cation, but promised she would take the child the 
next day to be baptised. She attended with it at 
the church, where it was christened in its mother’s 
name; and on returning to Alice, the latter, when 
she saw the child, gave a sigh of relief, as if a weight 
had suddenly been taken off her mind. It must not 
for a moment be believed that the sensation Alice 
had experienced at the coroner’s inquest was, as 
she imagined, the physical pressure of an angel’s 
finger upon her lips. It was most probably only an 
hysterical affection, caused by a guilty conscience, 
which she had interpreted in her own peculiar 
way. 

Morgan, since he had left home, had written to his 
wife every week, and his letters gave her no little 
satisfaction. In the second he had addressed to her 
he informed her that he had taken the temperance 
pledge, and that he was for the future determined to 
remain a total abstainer. This statement was further 
verified by the perfect regularity with which he for- 
warded weekly a post-office order. 

At home, with one exception, things were going on 
in an equally satisfactory manner. ‘The money Alice 
received from her husband, added to a few shillings 
she contrived to earn herself, placed her in so solvent 
a condition that she had not only paid off all the 
debts she owed in the neighbourhood—her rent up to 
the last quarter, and the money she had borrowed 
from the Watkins included—but she had even been 
able to replace the furniture she had sold, and in- 
vested a trifle in the savings-bank as well. 

The one exception alluded to was, however, of 
sufficient magnitude to counterbalance the satis- 
factory condition of the rest. The baby, now nearly 
twelve months old, had not shown one single sign of 
intelligence. Poor Alice began to be terribly alarmed. 
She dare not allow herself even for a moment to 
believe in the possibility of the child being an idiot, 
and she attempted, by every argument in her power, 
to prove that its backwardness arose from its weakly 
condition ; for notwithstanding all the care and soli- 
citude its mother bestowed upon it, its constitution 


seems to me that an unseen angel is standing before | was so delicate and fragile that the slightest shock 
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its health might receive would prove fatal to it. 
Indeed, it was only wonderful that it existed at all— 
to the superficial observer at least; but those who 
knew Alice intimately, and noticed the extraordinary 
attention she bestowed upon her infant, were less 
surprised at it. 

Day after day, week after week, and month after 
month passed on, still the infant gave no sign of 





intelligence. It continued to live on, the same help- 
less being, insensible to everything but pain and hun- 
ger, and of these it simply testified its feelings by a 
low languid moan. Still Alice hoped against hope, 
and endeavoured to find consolation and promise of 
improvement in her baby by every trifling voluntary 
movement it exhibited, even to the stirring of a 
finger. (To be continued.) 








SONNET. 


J. E walk of grey noons by the old canal 
Ad Where raindrops patter on the autumn leaves ; 
Now watching from some ivied orchard wall, 
In slopes of stubble, figures pile the sheaves ; 
Or, under banks in shadow of their grass, 
Blue waterflies by starts jettingly pass 
Mid large leaves level on the glassy cool ; 





Or noiseless dizzy midges winking round 
The sereing sallows of the meadow pool ; 

While into cloudy stillness sinks each sound, 
And sifts the moulting sunlight, warm and mellow, 

O’er sandy beach remote, or slumbrous flood, 

Or mossy red-brick mansion by the wood, 
Among its rooks, and hayricks tanned and yellow. 








MOTHERLY. 


BY THE LATE REV. J. B. OWEN. 


[Through the kindness of the family of the late Rev. J. B. Owen, vicar of St. Jude’s, Chelsea, we are able to print this 
paper, which was found by them amongst his MSS. ready for Taz Quiver. Though all that Mr. Owen ever contributed to 
these pages was welcome and valued, we doubt not this will be specially so. He being dead yet speaketh to us here.—Ep. Q.! 


BHAT a dear old Saxon epithet is the 
word “motherly:” motherly kind- 
ness, attention, nurture! The word is 





Motherly influence: who has not felt it P Motherly 
love: who has not joyed in it? Motherly self- 
denial: often the secret heading ef the longest 
chapters of her life, the memory of which long 
survives them all.’ Motherly self-sacrifice: true 
to the last, often reappearing in seme posthumous 
expression, like a voice from the tomb. My friend, 
the Rev. John Burbidge, of St. Stephen’s, Sheffield, 
put it to the mothers and sons of his church— 
“Does not history tell us how St. Augustine, 
Theodoret, Basil, and St. Chrysostom owed every- 
thing to a mother’s prayers? Have we not read 
how Bishop Hall was dedicated to the service of 
Christ by his mother on her death-bed; how 
Payson traced all his hopes and usefulness to the 
Christian nurture of his home? how Brainerd 
ascribed his deep religious feelings to the educa- 
tion of his early years? how Philip Henry and his 
five sisters avowed that what piety they possessed 
they owed, under God, to their parents? how 
James Montgomery traced his love for spiritual 
things to the instruction he received in childhood ? 
how the mother of the Wesleys left impressions 
on the characters of her illustrious sons which 
were never effaced? how Romaine, Doddridge, 





Felix Neff, Legh Richmond, Richard Knill, and 
Robert Moffat all tell of the melting and moulding 
influence of the Christian homes amid which they 
were reared P” 

This list of godly mothers, “mighty in the 
Scriptures,” the true women of their day and 
generation, thank God! might be greatly enlarged. 
The political life of England has been profoundly 
indebted to the wholesome influences early set 
going in the home-life. The bias of the mother, 
as the queen of home, has gently tottered off on 
the child’s first short journey to school; it has 
lovingly accompanied the boy in his apprentice- 
ship; it has grown with his growth in moral and 
physical strength throughout his young manhood, 
and abode through his mature age, deepening: his 
sense of the responsibilities of the citizen. How 
significant, as indicative of the real source of the 
good or evil of the after-life, is the frequent entry 
in the memoirs of princes of Israel and Judah— 
“ And his mother’s name was” this, or that: as if 
her life was reproduced in the course of her son, 
and there was an inter-relation between their 
characters, inseparable as the natal link that bound 
them together as parent and offspring. “For this 
child I prayed, and the Lord hath given me the 
petition that I asked of him,” said the mother of 
Samuel; but she did not henceforth close her 
work on his behalf. Like a mother to her child’s 
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soul as well as of his body, her exemplary piety 
taught all other mothers the resolve, “as long as 
he liveth he shall be lent to the Lord.” And the 
Lord abundantly repaid the loan in the signal 
honour which Samuel sustains in the Book of 
God’s worthies. In her annual gift of clothing to 
her son at Shiloh, which bore no mark of worldly 
vanity and ostentation, but was a simple linen 
ephod (i.e., a garment of devotion), she virtually 
repeated the living oblation and vow which had 
consecrated him in his childhood—* As long as he 


liveth he shall be lent to the Lord,” and her | 


annual visit clothed her child afresh for the Lord’s 
service: the new ephod on the sacred anniversary 
was adding a fresh votive fillet to the living 
oblation. 

Never was lending our children to the Lord 
a less popular investment than now; never were 
pious mothers’ prayers and early lessons to their 
children more needed than in the present phase 
of public sentiment in reference to the educational 
staple in schools. There is a growing disposition 
to dispense with the Holy Scriptures as a class- 
book; and should it unhappily ever come to pass 
that the Bible is authoritatively excluded from the 
system of popular instruction, Christian domestic 
shrines must become like so many cities of refuge. 
The Bible will never want a home in Christian 
hearts; the Book will reign there, like its Divine 
Author, lovingly alone, apart from any divided 
allegiance with other books—we believing, as all 
who are taught of God believe, that “the law of 
the Lord is perfect, converting the soul. The 
testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the 
simple.” 

On this ground, irrespective of their social 
uses, we heartily wish success to the modern effort 
to gather together regular “ mothers’ meetings ;” 
not as a substitute for the Lord’s ordinances in his 
church, which would be mischievous, as affording 
indirect sanction for the neglect of public worship, 
involving an equivocal remedy little better than 
the disease. But used as outer courts of the sanc- 
tuary, leading up to Zion, with their leaders’ faces 
thitherward, mothers’ meetings, kindly, orderly, 
and judiciously conducted, by females of religious 
experience and discretion, produce most salutary 








silently and powerfully affecting every heart, 
through the channels of the improved homes. In 
a famous picture of Herod’s massacre of the inno. 
cents, many a terrified mother, clasping her child 
to her bosom, defends her little one at the risk of 
the murderer’s knife piercing through the heart of 
its protectress. “A sword shall pierce through 
thine own soul also ” was foretold of the mother of 
our Lord; and here in Mary was the type of all 
mothers, whose lot it is to suffer in the sufferings of 
their children. Beautiful symbol of maternal self. 
sacrificing love, as it is written of the martyrs, 
they “loved not their lives to the death!’ Mothers, 
your bosoms are the true shields that cover your 
children from harm throughout the period of in- 
fancy, when your defences are most wanted. I 
value mothers’ meetings because they tend to 


structed, and therefore more alive to maternal 
responsibilities, more skilled to wield the homely 
weapon wisely and christianly. Whatever makes 
a woman a better mother, makes her a better 
wife and a better neighbour. The same awakened 
and softened influence spreads through all the 
relative duties of home, like light in a dark 
place, eliciting its due share of concern for every 
object, great or small, around it, by its imparted 
illumination. Instructing the mother’s mind and 
affecting the mother’s heart, a new spirit is im- 
parted, under the strongly associative power of 
which “all things become new.” She is a far 
better manager of her humble household than she 
was before; and I should doubt if her Christianity 
was a pure metal if she was not. ‘True religion, 
like its Divine Author’s garment, is all of a piece, 
woven from the top throughout. Sound principle, 
like a climate, pervades all things within its scope. 
It deals with great things under a conviction that 
He that is in you is greater than they, and that to 
be like Him, while you do the great things, you 
must not leave undone the small. Nay, putting 
conscience in anything, that thing ceases to belong 
to the day of small things; it rises into the 
higher circle of co-operation, where “all things 
work together for good to them that love God.” 
Acting on this conviction as the holy, however 
lowly, law of her life, the good mother feels she is 





effects, under God’s blessing—telling well on these 
poor mothers’ intercourse with one another, pro- 
moting mutual sympathies of interest and affec- 
tion between rich and poor, bridging over the 
great gulf, whose separating distance alienates the 
classes from each other, and insensibly bringing | 
them nearer, and thereby making them dearer to | 
one another. From the rightly-ordered mothers’ 
meeting goes forth from time to time to their 
homes friendly counsel and much-needed help in 
the management of their families, transforming 
miserable hovels into peaceful Bethels—the Gospel | 


a living ordinance of God to her family—their first 
priestess, to lead them up to God, anxious and 
ready to respond to his voice of calling, “ Here am 
I, and the children thou gavest me.” This kind 
of character reflects upon her well-appointed home 
the deeper meaning of that Old Testament title— 
“a mother in Israel,” and like the mother of Moses, 
providentially entrusted with the rearing of her 
own child, she becomes “a nursing mother of the 
Church.” In her degree, however humble her 


| measure, like the mother of her Lord, she, too, is 


“blessed among women.” Her home may have 





make poor mothers more motherly, more in- 
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its seasons of scant supply, and sickness, and no 
small trial on other grounds, but there is a Divine 
Presence with which she wrestles till she wins the 
blessing. Under its sanctifying influence, hard 
times, like the cold stones Jacob slept on at 
Bethel, change into an altar so altogether unlike 
that at Athens with this inscription, “To the un- 
known God,” that the very stones immediately cry 
out, “This is none other than the house of God, 
this is the gate of heaven.” 

I have seen such lowly pious dwellings, with a 
savour of practical consecration about them, which 
insensibly proclaims, “ Lo! God is here!” They 
unmistakably contrast with the vicious irreligious 
home, which verifies the fearful image of the 
proverb, “ Her house is the way to hell, going 
down to the chambers of death.” It is less a 
home than a tomb, for the dead are there—subjects 
of a.death more appalling than natural mortality 
—the death of souls, old and young. For these sad 
and petty abominations of daily reiteration in the 
home-life, careless and ungodly parents are respon- 
sible on Divine indictments. Nor less so is the 
inconsistent mother, who wastes in pious gadding 
to and fro, even on committees of religious 
societies abroad, the time and toil due first of all 
to her family claims. Her neglect makes prac- 
tical heathens of her own little ones, while her 
means and attention are less effectually dissipated 
on schemes for strangers. Her policy Solomon 
denounced in the statement: ‘The eyes of a fool 
are in the ends of the earth,” overlooking re- 
sponsibilities with which God had more specially 
charged her, to undertake projects which challenge 
the rebuke, “Who hath required this at your 
hands?” You are not sure God called you, as 
mothers of children, to labour for the heathen. 
He calls others, but not you, as clearly as he has 
called you to train up for him the children he sent 
to your home. Want of means may excuse your 
not sending to the heathen, but there is no excuse 
for neglecting the children sent to you. Nor does 
this train of reasoning militate against the poor 
heathen’s claim; but if attention to both be be- 
yond your power, choose and honour the one with 
which God has more directly charged you. For, 
alas! bad homes are wholesale manufactories of 
bad men, and bad mothers are the manufacturers 
of bad homes. It is the antidomestic tone of the 
day to suggest new employments for women, 
many of them calculated to render mothers un- 
motherly, and women unwomanly. The specious 
theory which would divert their interest in our 
home ‘to politics and law-making, instead of 
seriously and diligently training their children to 
law-keeping, is a fallacy of men pretending to be 
wiser than God. 

Setting up any one duty, whether to God 
or man, against any other duty, violates their 








identity of sanction and unity of principle. It 
makes a moral idol of the perverted fragments of 
obedience, as practically as other idols of more 
obvious materials in weod or stone. It is bowing 
down to things which we prefer, instead of to what 
things God has chosen. We allow a collision 
between our choice and his, and give our own the 
preference. “These be thy gods, O Israel.” The 
word is plural, perhaps intimating there are in 
our blind human hearts “gods many, and lords 
many.” Each carnal thing singly, and all such 
things collectively, whether they be abused duties 
or doctrines, constitute so many gods of our carnal 
choice, instead of ‘Him “who will not give his giory 
toanother.” St. John’s argument, “If a man say, 
I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar, 
for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen,”’—of whose need of brotherly love and 
sympathy, and reciprocities of help and encourage- 
ment he has immediate and visible proof—“ how 
can he love God whom he hath not seen?” is, every 
word, still truer of the mother’s love for her 
children. We can only judge of the sincerity of 
attachment to things spiritual, by the reality and 
direction given to things temporal. The mother 
devoting herself to the religious nurture of her 
children affords the best evidence of her own 
submission to religious feeling. Motherly piety 
often verifies the epithet by becoming parental 
to the child’s piety. It is an honour to become & 
mother of the man-child born into the world; but it 
is an infinitely higher honour to be blessed as your 
children’s mother in Christ; to be able through 
grace, in answer to fervent prayer, to witness the 
fruits of their being born of God. To thimk of 
them, and to love them, and to pray for them as 
the children of Heaven, the little ones of the 
world to come, who may be permitted to recognise 
and joy with their mothers’ spirits among the 
blessed, as the dear souls that first taught and led 
them on their way thither. If the duty of parents 
to children, or of children to parents, admits of no 
compromise, not even the subterfuge of “ corban” 
on the Divine altar, much less can any plea on 
the score of any human diversion, for mothers 
neglecting their homes for politics or committees, 
or any other pretensions to be “ wise above what 
is written.” 

The general cendition of Israel, moral and secial, 
was never worse than Deborah described it, until 
as she sang, “I Deborah arose, that I arose a mother 
in Israel.” Nota queen or princess or judge in 
Israel, but a mother. God honoured the maternal 
relation, and the far and wide spread of its powerful 
influence, by designating the deliverer, a mother 
in Israel. Let mothers love and honour the Book 
which ineulcates such love and honour to them. No 
book does them justice like the Bible. Deborah 
complained that in her day her countrymen 
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“chose new gods, and then there was war in the 
gates.” In all lands, and in our own no less than 
others, little piety, less peace, is the inevitable 
rule, whether at home or abroad. ‘To choose new 
books, instead of the best and the only holy Book, 
is a constructive choice of new gods. Let the 
mothers of England resist the ungodly postpone- 
ment of the Book of God, to any book whatever of 
man. That Book has been the blessing of our 
public schools, and no conceit of modern effrontery 
should persuade us to change it, and let other 
books take its place, whether in our schools, in 
our homes, or in our hearts. Let us be true to 
our Lord’s maxim: “No man having tasted old 
wine straightway desired new, for he saith, The 


old is better.’ In the meantime the nation looks 
to its mothers, to guard at least their own homes 
against the God-ignoring theories of the day, 
Their children ask them to “prove all things,” 
and then to help them, by their potent example, to 
“hold fast to that which is good.” School-teaching 
is a great blessing, but home-teaching is a greater; 
and then the life-lesson is the living power of a 
mother’s love, training her little ones for God, 
Their Saviour bids you, “ Suffer the little children 
to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven,”—i.e., if they are brought tothe Lord; but 
the wisest man intimated to whose neglect the 
opposite catastrophe is chargable—viz., “A child 
left to himself bringeth his mother to shame.” 
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EVENING. 


UNSET : and not a sound ; 
Glories over sea and ground 
Spaciously pouring. 

On the deep one sailed bark 
Crossing ruddy Vesper’s spark, 
And in aether the last lark 

Tremulously soaring :— 

Hark ! 





Faint and far from yon grey pile 
Turreted in Evening’s smile, 
Through the stillness growing dim, 
Flows and ebbs along the rim 
Of day, an anthem unto Him 

With the earth’s adoring: © 
Like a wave whose light is gone 
After the great sun. 





T. C. Irwin. 








THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ABOUT NELLIE,” “‘ THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IX, 
[eHE winter had passed; the frightened 
af}, snowdrops had fled beneath the smiles 
Mey of the sun; the fast, impudent-looking 
little crocuses had died in their own 
sciled finery, smeared by the mud and 
soaked by the rain; the primrose had lost its first 
sweet shyness; and the lilae, that prim, delicate 
flower, which always looks fit for a Friends’ para- 
dise, was slowly opening into bloom. 

Outwardly the inhabitants of the dingy house at 
Kensington were precisely the same as when the 
Alburys gave their triumphal dinner — actually 
they were very different. Mrs, Dawson had aged, 
her sight was failing, and she had been obliged 
to take to wearing glasses, which were common, 
with steel rims; how she longed for pebbles, 
with gold ones! Her husband continued in his 
old way, but he was anxious about his brother. 
Frederic Dawson’s health had compelled him to 
throw up his post, and he had been for some time 
past in the south of France recruiting his shattered 
energies. “TI should like to see England again,” he 
had written, “and I want to see your boy and young 
Welch, though I am annoyed with the latter, for 
since ke left Liverpool he has scarcely written to me, 








and I expected to hear what his prospects generally 
were, especially as I intend to advance them, though 
I fear I shall not live long enough to do much for 
any one.” The cause of Robert Welch’s seeming 
neglect was known to the lawyer better than to any 


one else. 
Jack was not stronger. The spring and the sun- 


shine had done but little for him; he was more 
listless and languid than ever. The education his 
uncle had been the means of obtaining for him had 
raised him up a friend in the person of his master, 
Mr. Dale. He saw that the boy’s weakness was not 
merely the result of his having outgrown his strength; 
and day after day, if only for a few minutes, he tried 
to direct his thoughts to heaven. Jack was ready to 
hear all his master said to him, and forgot the fairy 
stories he had formerly delighted in, and read the 
better books which were lent to him; and so the 
grain of seed took root, and his thoughts wandered 
on to the land towards which he felt instinctively he 
was journeying. The alteration for the worse in his 


health was so gradual that none of his family noticed 
it; but there was one person who saw it, and soon 
found out how much neglect had to do with it, and 
that was Robert Welch—good, warm-hearted, rather 
Mrs. Dawson and 





empty-headed Robert Welch. 
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“Glories over sea and ground 
Spaciously pouring”—p. 776. 
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Polly did all they could for the boy, though they 
did not recognise his danger, but they were power- 
less to give him change of air and medical advice 
and luxuries; so Robert Welch, almost without 
their knowledge, tried to rectify the worse than 
negligence of his father. He took him out of an 
evening as the spring advanced, and the air was no 
longer chilly, if only for an hour’s stroll, and he 
brought him home little delicacies, and made his 
eyes glisten with gratitude, for his nature was a 
grateful one, and he saw and appreciated every act 
of kindness. Often, too, on a Sunday Robert Welch 
would make him get up early, and carry him off to 
church at Chiselhurst or Sevenoaks, or some place a 
few miles away from the brick and mortar of Lon- 
don ; and after the service they would dine together 
on some luxury carried with them. Then having 
attended another service they returned, walking 
through the green fields of Kent, listening to the 
birds with contented and thankful hearts, feeling 
as they passed through the shady woods, with the 
sunshine glinting through the trees, and the wild 
hedge-flowers rising on every side, that God surely 
intended them for Nature’s church. 

It always seemed to Jack that the trees knew it 
was Sunday, and rustled reverentially and waved 
more sedately, as if they felt its influence. He 
clasped his hands once almost in ecstasy— this child 
who, till he knew the thoughtful friend at his side, 
had scarcely seen the grass and daisies, or felt 
Nature’s canopy of leaves above him—and exclaimed, 
not to Robert Welch, but almost to God, “Oh! how 
beautiful it is!”” And he looked up as he spoke as 
naturally as the birds in their nests warble their 
sweetest notes with upfurned beaks, as if sending 
their song heavenwards, So there crept into his heart 
love and gratitude towards that great good Father, 
whose dwelling seemed to draw nearer to him, 
and whose country he was learning to call “ Home.” 

“ Polly,” he said one day,.as that young lady 
sat diligently mending a rent in her dress (she had 
become more tidy lately), “‘I have given up the 
Alexandra, so your suggestions are of no use.” 

“Given up the Alexandra!” she exclaimed in 
astonishment; “ what for?” (The Alexandra was a 
rowing club to which he had belonged for a few 
weeks, and in which he had taken great delight.) 

“TI think I shall enjoy spending a few hours with 


Jack on Saturday afternoons in the country, and 


going to Mr. Dale’s church regularly on Sundays.” 
He looked as if he did it solely for his own satisfac- 
tion, but the resolution had cost him something, for 
he had been very happy paddling about on his half- 
holidays, fancying himself competent to row in one 
of the university boats at the great match. The 


suggestion to which he referred was one Polly had 
saucily made, that he should invest in a life-belt 
and a diving-bell, lest he should tumble in the water 
when no one was near to fish him out again. 


“Oh, Robert,” she answered, “ how kind you are; 


I know you do it for Jack’s sake.” 

“T fear I shall not do it for long,” he said, “for 
Mr. Waitman, the manager, told me to-day that I 
should only have a month more in London, and 
that then I am to be transferred to Liverpool. Are 
you sorry P” 

“Yes, very,” she replied; but her eyes met his in 
honest candour, and he was not satisfied. 

“Polly,” he said a little desperately, “do you 
think you will ever come to Liverpool ?” 

She looked up at him almost sorrowfully, for she 
understood his feelings now, and had no vanity or 
coquetry in the knowledge, only grave regret, as she 
answered him simply, “No, Robert, dear Robert, 
never!”? He had grown to be so like one of the 
family, so intimate, and had improved so on ac. 
quaintance, that she had a quiet, almost sisterly 
affection for him, though she knew it would never 
be anything else. 

“ Ah, Polly,” he answered, “ how I wish you were 
the same as when I went away before Christmas—I 
could hope then. You have so altered since those 
days; I wish I knew the reason.” 

“ How am I altered ?” she asked. 

“TI cannot tell you, Polly,” he answered, ‘I feel 
it more than see it; but you are very different from 
formerly.” He looked down at her face and her 
eyes, which were shy and downcast—and yet he felt 
not shy or downcast for him—and then, with an 
almost foreshadowing of the future, and in nearly 
the same words she had once used addressing him- 
self, he exclaimed, ‘Oh, Polly, my darling! I wonder 
if you will ever understand—if you will ever love 
any one as I love you!” 

Ah,” thought Polly, as she went up-stairs to 
indulge in half-an-hour’s pleasant loneliness, “I do 
understand already; and oh, I am afraid I love some 
one already almost as much as you do me.” She 
sat down for a moment in the window-seat on the 
staircase and looked at her ferns, then went up to 
her own room. “I think Robert is right,” she said, 
“and I am altered very much; I can see it myself.” 
And yet the difference could scarcely have been 
noticed by others, for it was chiefly in feeling 
and thought she had changed, and they have to be 
very well developed before they give our words and 
actions colour. She was quieter and graver, not that 
she had ever been a madcap; more careful and tidy, 
and she was not so coquettish or self-conscious as 
formerly. She was still often pettish and childish 
and impatient, but she was in mind a more developed 
woman than formerly—more alive to her own faults 
and defects; and she had found a reason for trying 
to hide them, and the reason was her acquaintance 
with Richard Brandford. 

Lazy and indolent and society-hating, and fond 
of quiet and books and sunshine, Brandford yet liked 








this girl, though he never had a sentimental thought 
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concerning her; and if he ever thought of matri- 
mony, Polly’s face did not rise to his mind’s eye. 
No, he simply liked her, and he considered calmly 
and without egotism, that in lending her books and 
correcting her faults, and in talking to her and in- 
forming her on a dozen different topics on which she 
was in error, that he did her a service—and he did. 
Had she never met him her life would have been a 
smoother, less eventful one—though mind, you will 
not find it an exciting one. She would have had 
fewer tears to remember, fewer dreary miserable 
hours, but she would have been only what we first 
found her—a frivolous, self-conscious girl, good be- 
cause walking in a beaten path, with neither tempta- 
tion nor desire to swerve from it; pretty, with the 
freshness of youth. She would have spent her “ un- 
lived life” in the quiet, easy manner fate seemed 
to have marked out for her, with the ordinary cares 
and pleasures of the ordinary women of her station, 
drifting from girlhood and its pleasures into woman- 
hood and its duties, in all her relations ordinary and 
even and commonplace, with not one action good or 
bad to individualise her character, or prevent her 
name from passing into the crowd of the forgotten. 
In most characters there is a latent fire, a power of 
thought and feeling and will and action which may 
never be awakened or developed, save by chance, but 
if that chance comes, it turns the current of a life. 
So with Polly, her mind was cramped; not naturally 
narrow, she was capable of becoming a clear-sighted, 
loving, unselfish, thoughtful woman, with a strong 
sense of what was right, and a strength of mind 
which would prevent her departing from it. It was 
this which Richard Brandford was the first uncon- 
sciously to divine—unconsciously, because he did 
not know the attraction, for attraction she must have 
had for him to draw him from his ordinary habit of 
dealing with human beings. He had passed un- 
noticed a dozen more beautiful and more witty 
women, yet this girl, with her frivolity and frothi- 
ness, interested him, and the reason was that without 
knowing it he saw that she was neither characterless 
nor colourless, and he tried, with what end he knew 
not, to develope her mind. He never dreamt of 
paying her particular attention, he never reflected 
on her sweet face or sleepy eyes, or troubled himself 
about her feelings; and he had no idea, as some 
men of his class have, of allowing himself to be 
gracefully and silently loved, and feeding his vanity 
on the reflection, Such matters never entered into 
his consideration, and he forgot that they did into 
other people’s. As he lived an inner, thoughtful, 
quiet, self-contained life, so he tried to lead Polly to 
do the same, because he felt that her present one 
must make her chafe with impatience beneath its 
yoke when she became alive to its smallness and 
pettiness. Because also he knew that the most 
matter-of-fact home duties, the most dreary routine, 
can be sufficient for contentment (or could be, it 


| seemed to him), if there is an inner world of thought, 
a sanctuary of the soul kept sacred from the current cf 
petty troubles and pleasures, and a power to grasp 
all the food for reflection the world has to give. The 
experiment had been successful in a measure, but the 
lesson was difficult to learn, because Polly’s thoughts 
strayed so often from the lesson to the teacher. He 
was so different from any one she had ever known— 
so totaily another being from Robert Welch. He 
was rather above her in social position, and his very 
manners had a fascination for her; then he was 
handsome and clever and unconventional, and he 
never flattered her. He was not overpowered by her 
charms, he showed her plainly that he could exist 
without her, for he often did not see her for a fort- 
night, while she counted the days in which he did 
not come. He never hesitated to correct her, and so 
with an almost feverish longing for his praise she 
tried to hide or smooth away her faults, and yet 
hourly became more painfully aware of them. She 
tried to improve herself (until she learnt to de- 
light in his pursuits for their own sake) simply 
that she might not feel so far away when he talked 
to her; and she endeavoured in every manner she 
could devise to find out his ideals, if ideals he had; 
to know what he best liked and admired in woman, 
so that, however feebly, she might try to win a 
crumb of admiration or regard. So by degrees, for 
there could be but one ending to it all, Polly fell in 
love with him. ‘He never for a moment gave her 
any reason to imagine he reciprocated the feeling 
she had for him (of which he had not the sligktest 
idea); he never once said a word her heart could 
find food in remembering, but in refusing to let her 
conquer him he conquered her. She loved him so 
quietly and gradually, love crept so quietly into her 
life, she scarcely knew when it came; and when she 
did she never even dreamt of his returning it, or 
knowing that she cared for him. She was content to 
go evenly on as the river flows to the ocean, with- 
out once expecting the ocean to turn back on its 
course. She saw no flaw in her idol; he might have 
been a shade selfish perhaps in his love of ease—but 
is not selfishness the grand failing of the sex P—yet 
she did not see it. Once it occurred to her that he 
was very lazy, and she felt uneasy for a little while 
—a blemish, however slight, annoys a sensitive mind 
—and she asked him on one of his visits why he 
had never worked at a profession, as he had told her 
himself that he was not very rich. He answered 
her almost in surprise, “ Why should I? the ranks 
are full enough with those who have their bread to 
earn—why should I be one of those who help to make 
their task still more difficult ?” 

“But what do you do all the time you are in the 
North?” 

“T have plenty to do. ‘The life of a country 
gentleman is not a useless one, nor an idle one; 
and if one’s circle is small and one’s life quiet, 
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it is not necessarily selfish. No, Polly, 1 can always, 
I fear, find more work than my hands care to do.” 

“Yes,” she answered; “but you said you were 
not rich, and the money would be nice if only to do 
good with.” 

“So you think it would be an excellent thing to 
help to take the bread out of other people’s mouths 
to supply myself with luxuries, and throw the crumbs 
I did not want to the beggars. There would be no 
merit in that; no, I have plenty to do at home and 





in town. I enjoy idleness; it is not altogether um. | 
profitable either.” 

“JT dare say he is quite right,” Polly said to her. 
self, as she thought of this conversation while she sat 
alone in her room on the day Robert Welch had given 
up the Alexandra. ‘“ He always thinks better than 
any one else,’’ she added, with the blind faith of a 
woman, as she descended to preside at her favourite 
place, the tea-table, for she had just heard her father’s 
knock, (To be continued.) 








PAPERS 


FOR THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE —IV. 


BY SARAH TYTLER. 
THE RIVALRY BETWEEN MUSIC AND READING. 


fz E are most ef us familiar with what 
was some years ago a very popular 
engraving, having a German origin. 
It was the representation of a group 
es, of lads and girls, engaged in the 
_ performance of choral music by the aid of in- 

struments, as well as of fresh young voices, 
We can recall the pretty picture which was 
made by the boys in quaint collars, caps, and gowns, 
the professors and composers of the future, and 
the St. Gecilia-like girls, playing and singing 
with all their hearts, to complete the chorus. 

This engraving has chanced to be the fore- 
shadowing sketch of many a similar scene. All 
over the country—not in cities alone, but in 
country towns and villages—choral unions and 
musical societies have been established, and are 
maintained with enthusiasm and perseverance. 
The improvement of sacred music in church 
services gave, perhaps, the first stimulus to the 
movement, and one is tempted to look back on the 
records of the Reformation, and on the “singing 
schools,” which in Scotland at least were esta- 
blished in every parish, and became not only a 
popular but a powerful mode of awakening and 
expressing religious feeling, but an actual, if 
questionable, source of dogmatic instruction. 

However, the movement has by no means 
stopped there. The revival of the part music of 
old-fashioned glee-clubs is perfect, and extends to 
the careful and elaborate reproduction, after much 
study and practice, of entire operas and oratorios, 
by full bands of amateurs, who have rid themselves 
of all the graver objections to amateur work.. 

Lovers of music rejoice, with justice, in the great 
advance in the appreciation and diffusion of the 
gentle science. In order to value as it deserves 
this piece of social progress, it is unnecessary to 
go so far as a recent author on a kindred subject. 
While predicting the most benignant and halcyon 
results from the spread of harmony, strictly 
speaking, and of thorough-bass, he seems to imply 









consistently that there must always be some- 
thing lamentably halting in the culture and 
morality of the unhappy wights, who (as in the 
instance of the present writer) are naturally 
deficient in musical ear and taste. For it is part 
of the fallacy of a theory pushed too far, and of a 
pursuit which has become the fashion of a day, to 
suppose that all, or even an immense proportion 
of men and women, are capable of great musical 
development. 

On the contrary, let parents and guardians who 
would spare the children under their care the 
grievous provocation of having forced on them the 
impotency of organic incapacity—the dreary 
despair of many hours wasted in useless appli- 
cation and misdirected drudgery, pause and 
think of the nearly exploded treadmill and of 
the torture of Sisyphus. Let those in authority 
listen to a story which is so good and true that it 
has been told, not of Sir Godfrey Kneller alone, 
but has been put, with a little variety of phrase, 
into the mouths of a variety of great men. Sir 
Godfrey’s tailor took occasion to wait on Sir God- 
frey, and to tell him asa matter-of-course piece of 
news, that he, the tailor, thought of apprenticing 
his son to the painter. “Man!” cried the painter, 
starting up indignantly, “you may make me a 
suit, but it is God Almighty who makes painters.” 
It is God Almighty who makes true musicians; 
they may rejoice in their glorious gift, but they 
have no call to exalt it unduly, and their neigh- 
bours have no call to covet the gift, with a 
weak and fruitless covetousness, which tends to 
imposition and oppression. 

Neither, in order to disprove exaggerated claims 
is there any burden laid on a writer to turn to the 
opposite extreme, and allege, with a philosopher 
who judges differently from the author before 
mentioned, that great excellence in music, 
poetry, and art is only to be found in the de- 
cadence of a nation, and is proof of that nation’s 
loss, or at least of the abuse, of its heroic energy 
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Thus it was not in the heroic age of Greece or 
Rome that art won its triumphs, and the more 
modern triumphs of medizval art belonged to 
generations and nations more or less crushed and 
enslaved. (The history of Germany alone seems 
to repel this indirect attack on art.) 

At a period and in circumstances when class 
stands divided from class, and individual from 
individual, by many artificial and selfish obliga- 
tions, it is difficult to over-estimate the gain of any 
common, refined, protracted bond of union, even 
were its foundations not established in a subtle 
human chord, and built upon by a course of com- 
bined effort, and joint endeavour and attainment. 
The mere honest, earnest occupation and interest 
afforded to idle persons, and their being brought 
by the sympathy of a common gift and the desire 
for its cultivation into juxtaposition with the 
members of other classes more or less divided, 
are benefits in this generation of excessive social 
barricading, and of inhuman and unchristian class 
isolation. 

I do not say that no social temptations and perils 
may arise from such arbitary association ; to imply 
it would be to imagine the absurdity that choral 
unions and musical associations, of all mixed meet- 
ings, are alone exempt from those elements of 
mischief which, so long as men and women are 
fallible, will attend every social gathering. But I 
do say that the recommendations must far out- 
weigh the objections ; against the latter, high prin- 
ciples, simple duty, common sense should afford 
ample protection. Without these safeguards— 
well, nothing is safe. 

Let music in its full development flourish—above 
all let the delightfui old English chants, catches, 
quartets, trios, duets of Bishop, Purcell, and their 
fellows, which are charming even to the uninitiated 
and disqualified, and have a fine national flavour 
about them, ring once more through the length 
and breadth of the land. One can fancy not only 
their present sound—reverent, glad, martial, tender 
—but the effect of their lingering echo in the dim 
future. The unexpected sight after an interval of 
time of a member of the old choral union, when all 
the world was young, will bring back a thousand 
sweet strophes, joyous chords, noble symphonies 
to the touched, enthralled memory of another 
member grown grey, and care and world worn. 
In like manner a single stave, a faint refrain of the 
tunes, the “reveries,’ the sonatas, once so 
familiar, will bring back in a rush the early days 
that have fled, and the household circle broken and 
dispersed, with the musical company assembled 
duly for practice under the one-ideaed, vehement, 
single-hearted conductor. Every incident, serious 


or comic, of these seasons will revive, and play its 
part again for a moment, in the life of the ex- 
members. 





In Dr. Abercrombie’s work on Moral Philosophy, 
there is a pleasant anecdote told apropos.to the 
beneficial effect of the revival of strong and kindly 
associations. An American physician of eminence 
was called to consult with his brother physicians 
over the apparent deathbed of a lady sinking in 
the collapse which is apt to occur after violent 
fever. The eminent doctor recognised at a glance 
inhis patient a youthful playmate of whom he had 
heard nothing for many years, but with whom he 
remembered visiting frequently a nest in a hollow 
tree near their respective homes. Acting on a 
wise impulse, he stooped down and addressed to 
the dull ears a sudden question—Did the sick 


woman remember tbe starling’s nest in the 
« 


shattered elm-tree? The heavy eyelids flickered, 
the pale lips smiled, the sinking woman roused 
herself to a healthy, happy recollection, and finally 
recovered. 

Before quitting the argument in favour of music, 
I should like to say a word in reference ‘to that 
description of music which is at once mosé 
generally attainable and most generally attrac- 
tive. No doubt a ballad exquisitely sung may bea 
feat worthy of a great artiste, but a little sweet- 
ness of voice, along with simplicity and good taste, 
is sufficient to render the singing of a ballad 
acceptable, and there are hundreds and thousands 
who, while disqualified by natural defect or in- 
sufficient education for the appreciation of other 
performances, are quite capable of enjoying a 
pleasantly sung ballad. Besides, as ballad singing, 
in the strictest sense, has much of the nature of 
the recitative in the act, music here approaches 
nearer to the influence of reading over an ordinary 
audience, and falls less short of reading in those 
respects, in which I maintain music, with all 
its advantages, commonly fails. 

One thing more I would wish to record with 
regard to ballad singing, and that is, how true is 
the recognition which is beginning to be made by 
the best judges of the fact, that the most perfect 
ballad singing is injured, not improved, by instru- 
mental accompaniment. In this respect, let us 
hope, that we shall return to the customs of our 
grandmothers, and that from the chimney corner 
and the garden chair, among the winter holly and 
among the summer roses, over needlework and by 
children’s cots, we shall hear again the tender 
pathetic rise and fall and prolonged cadences of 
ballads—old and new, English, Scotch, and Irish— 
in “The Cruelty of Barbara.Allen,” “The Bailiff’s 
Daughter of Islington,” “The Bells of Enderby,” 
“The Bonnie House of Airlie,” “ Oft in the Stilly 
Night.” 

If it were possible or probable for the mass of 
the lovers of music to enter fully into the creations 
of the great composers, there might be little need 
for a word of warning with regard to the rivalry 
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between music and reading, including a brief | 
notice ‘of the lights in which the pursuit of music | 
as it is understood at present cannot supersede, | 
or else must supersede very unfairly and with | 
serious loss, the pursuit of individual and family | 
reading. But this is not the case, except in rare | 
and exceptional instances. Overtures, themes, 
even “songs without words,” are for the most | 
part charming sounds, ravishing symphonies, cun- 
ningly artful productions, which address the lis- 
teners’ senses and, at the highest, their emotions, 
but very seldom speak to their intellects or their 
consciences. The great composer in this air and 
in that harmony may have had a grand purpose—a 
sublime moral, but it is only to the one or two (if 
there are so many like-minded men and women 
among his listeners), to whom the melody or the 
harmony, penetrating beyond the senses and the 
emotions, tells its tale. 

The singular and prevailing ignorance in the 
mass of drawing-room performers as to the whole 
history and scope of the great composers and their 
works, with regard to the influences under which 
the men have laboured and the aims which they 
have had in view, is one proof of the superficial if 
delightful nature of the impression which music 
produces on the larger number even of its pro- 
fessed votaries. I venture to say that no such 
ignorance and indifference will be found in a cor- 
responding degree in the students of the rival art 
of painting or of literature. How many girls and 
women especially will give you fairly a choice 
morsel from Mozart, Beethoven, Handel, and 
Haydn, to whom the great composers and their 
grand creations are the merest empty names? On 
the other hand, how seldom will you find the veriest 
dabbler in paint and sepia who does not know and 
love the dim reflection of the lives and deeds of 
Michael Angelo and Raphael, Sir Joshua and 
Gainsborough? It does not remain to be said, be- 
cause it is not within the bounds of possibility that 
an earnest reader of Shakespeare or Scott can be 
discovered ignorant at once of the generation in 
which Gentle Will or Good Sir Walter flourished, 
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and of the events and surroundings which helped 
to mould the man. 4 


It is one evil attendant on the gain of the | 
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growth of choral unions, that they have abolished 
the lingering remnants in this country of what 
seems still to exist across the Atlantic—namely, 
friendly reading parties, by which are not meant 
college tutors with their group of Oxonians or 
Cantabs, but pleasant gatherings of triends and 
neighbours, men and women, old and young, to 


| study in company the production of a noble brain 
'or avery human heart. It is rather a depressing 
| fact that in some country towns, in proportion as 


the choral union has risen and prospered, the sub- 
scription library or the reading-club has declined 
and fallen. But let us hope that this is only a 
temporary result of a prevailing fashion, and not 
a deliberate preference, to be deprecated; for 
music, even in its social light, cannot take the 
place of reading. 

Without reading as well as music in the family 
circle, its life must become narrow and bald and 
frivolous. A writer in the Saturday Review, in 
dwelling not very long ago on the dulness of 
evenings spent at home (we trust his experience 
was tolerably exceptional), urged very rationally 
the careful cultivation of courses of reading aloud 
and music, as an antidote to the dreary apathy and 
monotony which were only relieved by the unseemly 
bickering and rudeness indulged in by brothers 
and sisters—unaware that true courtesy, like true 
charity, begins at home. <A better antidote lies in 
a more all-pervading sense of duty, with a more 
generous and tender sympathy; but reading and 
music, as means to an end, are not to be despised. 

To make reading available for the entertainment 
of the family circle, it would be well if the native 
talent of reading aloud were better drawn out and 
fostered than is now usual. As a pleasant instance 
of family readings leaving a lengthened traek 
behind them, after the members of the family have 
passed away for an entire generation, I might 
qucte the example of the Taylors of Ongar, 
chronicled by one of themselves, with the perfect 
satisfaction of permanent benefit and enjoyment. 
I myself have incidentally come across the agree- 
able practice of a set in a quiet university town, 
where a few of the professors and their households 


| were in the habit of meeting one night a week for 


the critical study of a play of Shakespeare’s. 


THE LITTLE GOLDEN KEY.—I. 





in the early twilight of a clear autumn | 
evening; “nurse, do you know?” | 
“Bless your heart, Master Sidney! how can a body | 


DO so wish I knew where all the stars come | tell anything about such things ? for sure you do ask 
from at night, and where they all go away | a lot of odd questions. But come away from that 
to in the daytime,” said a little boy, half | window, there’s good boy, I want to let the blind 
to himself, as he stood by his nursery window | down, leastways as soon as I have lighted the gas.” 


The child turned from the window and looked at 
her for a few moments with his large creamy eyes. 
At last he said, in a low tone, “I see how it is;I 
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think I know; an angel must fly about at night and | 


light them up, and then another flies about in the 
morning and puts them out. How I wish I could 
see them do it. I can’t think why they want so many 
little lights; but perhaps they look larger on the 
other side. I wish I knew; how can I find out? Ah, 
Isee! I will wait till nurse is asleep, and then I will 
get out of bed and pull up the blind, and I will lie 
awake 2!l the whole of the night, and then I shall 
be sure to see the angel put out some of them; he 
can’t put them all out quite in one minute, if he flies 
about ever so quickly.” 

But to lie awake “all the whole of a night” is an 
impossible thing for a little healthy boy of five years 


of age to do; and our little Sidney’s eyes were soon | 
shall never know, for they will never let me come here 


fast closed in sleep. When he opened them, the day- 
light was all over the room and the stars were all 
gone. He was greatly disappointed, but immediately 
formed another plan, of which he said nothing. 

Little Sidney was a thoughtful, musing, won- 
dering child. This world seemed to him to be full 
of things he could not understand, but which he 
should like to find out. He would ask question upon 
question, until every one was tired of answering, or 
trying to answer them, and would listen while his 
mother talked or read to him with eyes that seemed 
as if they could never take in enough, and then go 
away and think and dream about the subject by 
himself. One thing he hated, and that was the 
learning to read. He privately told his baby sister 
that he was quite certain that letters and books had 
been first make by a “ bad, short stout old man, just 
to tease children,” and strongly advised her never to 
look at one for a moment. 

Yet he was not only anxious to find out, but 
determined to do so whenever he had begun to think 
about a thing that puzzled him. There was no turning 
him away; so it was with this puzzle about the 
stars, 

At the end of the large garden belonging to the 
house where Sidney lived was a small gate which 
opened into a narrow lane, which narrow lane was 
the beginning of a path that wound in and out up the 


steep sides of a crag, or large piece of rock. Now | Israelites. 


Sidney had thought* to himself, in the morning, “If 
Ican but get up to the tip top of that high rock I 
shall be very near the stars, and shall be sure to find 
out what I want to know. If I can but get there in 
time, I shall be sure to see the angel lighting them, 
and perhaps he will let me light up just one tiny 
star,” 


As soon as tea was over he scampered down the 


with the brambles. Then the top of the rock seemed 
| to be a very great deal higher up than it had looked: 


to be from his nursery window. Still he went on 
and on, for he was a brave boy, and not easily turned 
aside by difficulties when he had set his heart upon 


| a thing. 


At last he thought he must sit down and rest 
a little, his legs ached so much. As he did so, he 
chanced to look up, and there, right over his head and 


| all round about him, were the solemn, silent stars, 











garden, quite forgetting, in his eagerness to carry | 


out his plan, that to go alone through this gate was 
athing strictly forbidden to all the children. With 
Some difficulty he opened the gate, went into the 


lane and began to ascend the crag. It was much | ro 
' nation; the other, that in him should all the families 


harder work that he expected, and he stumbled over 
the large stones, and scratched his hands and face 





each in its own place, looking down upon him. 
Surprised and vexed, he burst into tears. “I can’t 
think how it is done—so still and sudden; I never 
heard any—the least bit of sound, and I saw no one. 
Oh, I do wish I knew,” he sobbed out. “And now I 


again, alone by myself.” 

Then he noticed that it was getting quite dark—he 
could scarcely see the little path by which he had 
come up; and all at once he remembered that he had 
done what was forbidden. However, he did not feel 
so much frightened; he could soon run home, it was 
all down-hill, and then he would go and tell his 
mother just all about it; but he must wait and rest 
one little minute more. 

(To be concluded.) 
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292. There are four men mentioned in the Bible, 
whose birth may be regarded as a special gift from 
God to their parents in each case. Name them. 

293. Ezekiel assigns a reason why God appointed 
the Sabbath-day to be observed by his people. 
Give it. 

294, What is the last offence the sacred narrative 
describes Abraham to have been guilty of ? 

295. Is there any Scriptural authority for con- 
cluding that the man with whom Jacob wrestled at 
Peniel was an angel? 

296. Quote a passage from which it appears that 
the land of Canaan was cultivated to a considerable 
extent before it came into the possession of the 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 751. 

280. John xii. 17, 18. 

281. Matt. xxviii. 10; Luke v. 10; xxiv. 38; John 
vi. 20. 

282, Isaiah (Mark ix. 44); Micah (Luke i. 72, 73); 
Malachi (Matt. xi. 14). 

283. Heb. vi. 20. 

284. At his birth (Luke ii. 9); at his temptation 
(Matt. iv. 11); at his agony in the garden (Luke 
xxii. 43); at his resurrection (Matt. xxviii. 2); at 
his ascension (Acts i. 10, 11). 

285. One, that he should be a great and prosperous 


| of the earth be blessed (Gen. xii. 2). 
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NOTES. 


THE HEALING OF THE BLIND AT JERICHO (Matt. xx. 29-34; Mark x. 46—52; Luke xviii. 35—43), 







7S they departed from Jericho, a great mul- 
> titude followed him. Though the Evan- 
(\/Zan¥ — gelists who record this miracle differ in 
fA some particulars, there can be no doubt 
Ne that they refer to one and the same 
event. St. Matthew relates that Jesus gave sight to 
two blind men on his departing from Jericho. Mark 
informs us only of the healing of one blind man, 
which, in conformity with Matthew’s account, 
occurred as Jesus left Jericho, On the other hand, 
Luke speaks of the healing of one blind man, which 
the Lord performed on entering Jericho. Many 
efforts have been made to throw light on this diffi- 
culty; we may mention one or two. Some maintain 
that the sacred historians are recording different 
events, and that therefore there are no difficulties to 
be got over; others say that one man cried to Jesus 
as he drew nigh to Jericho, who was not cured then, 
but that on the following day, as the Master was 
leaving the city, he cured him with another to 
whom, after his first appeal for mercy, he had joined 
himself; that Matthew relates the whole of the 
event when first he introduces it, rather than, by 
cutting it in two by the introduction of inter- 
vening matters, lose the effect which the complete 
narrative related at a breath would possess. Or the 
order of events may be conceived of somewhat after 
the following manner. The blind man began at the 
entrance of Jesus to cry to him for help. Being at 
a distance from the procession by which Christ was 
accompanied, his ery did not reach his ear, but now 
when the Lord was returning, he prosecutes his 
appeal. Itis here that,St. Mark takes up the history. 
It may be seen that he was accurately acquainted 
with the facts; he names the blind beggar, he is 
<alled Bartimeus. St. Luke knew that the beggar had 
already cried to Jesus before his entry; but he omits 
to mention that the cure itself did not occur till 
His departure. Thus he was induced to place the 
miracle before the entrance of Jesus; Matthew, on 
the contrary, transposes it, with Mark, to the de- 
parture of Jesus from the city. But when a later 
seviser of St. Matthew’s Gospel met with the narra- 
tives of the other two Evangelists, he combined them, 
and thence would arise his representation, according 
to which occurred the cure of two blind men. The 
similarity between the accounts of this healing as 
given by St. Mark and St. Luke is so striking that we 
are constrained to refer them to the same event. The 
difficulty as to St. Matthew’s account may be got’ 
over by assuming as probable that he included a cure 
of blindness of smaller importance which occurred 
at another time with this of greater importance, 
which the Evangelist’s memory especially retained. 










« Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy on me.” 


In 
this cry he acknowledged the truth of Christ’s 


Divinity. Mark the faith of the man. He was told 
that Jesus of Nazareth was passing, but he would 
not address him by that title. He invokes him as 
Jesus, son of David. The crowd was blind, the blind 
man saw, and condemned the blindness of those who 
were with Jesus, 

** Many charged him that he should hold his peace,” 
The crowd sought to silence the blind man; some, 
perhaps, because such a public glorification of Jesus 
was grievous to them; others because they might 
think that the time for these single miracles of 
healing was now gone by, and that the progress of 
Jesus to Jerusalem ought not to be checked any 
more by the case of blind beggars. But when Jesus 
stood still and commanded that he who cried for help 
should be brought to him, the beggar soon found 
sympathisers enough. They who would at first have 
proudly dismissed him, and compelled him to keep 
silence, now that they see the Master taking notice 
of him immediately draw near the blind one, and 
tell him, in words that seem to have a certain 
balm in them, “ Be of good comfort, rise; he calleth 
thee.” 

“And he, casting away his garment, rose, and came to 
Jesus.” Encouraged by the words he heard, he laid 
aside the upper garment which had covered him 
while he sat on the roadside, that he might come with 
greater speed: having thus divested himself, he 
advanced to Jesus, as if in the light of the promise 
of Jesus he had been at once made to see clearly. 
No sooner is he in the Master’s presence, than the 
conversation is opened. ‘ What wilt thou that I 
should do unto thee?” asked the great One of the 
poor beggar; and he answered, “Lord, that I might 
receive my sight.” And he received the miraculous 
help with the words “Receive thy sight: thy faith 
hath saved thee.” Matthew only mentions the fact 
that the, eyes were touched; Luke alone records 
the words of power, “ Receive thy sight.” Then he 
looked up and saw. He looked upon a wonderful 
world, a picture of heaven upon earth, on the Lord 
surrounded by a great company of people. 

What an example of faith is here set before us! 
The blind one saw Jesus with the eye of faith, and 
prayed to him as his Saviour, while the world, which 
could see his person, saw him not. And yet the 
blind world which did not see Jesus, rebuked the 
blind man who saw and worshipped him; but he was 
nothing daunted by the rebuke, but cried to him 
more earnestly, and ceased not till he heard the 
welcome news, “Rise; he calleth thee.” Thus the 





blind recovered sight, and they who saw were blind. 
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